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THE MUFF. 




I HE use of furs dates from 
the beginningofthe world. 
Plutarch, in his "Table 
Talk," states that people 
clothed themselves in furs before stuffs 
were known ; Tacitus relates the same 
of the Teutons. At the time of the 
crusades, luxury in furs was carried to 
the greatest extreme, but the first 
appearance of the muff dates from the 
end of the sixteenth century. In the 
inventory of effects left by the widow 
ofNicolai, we read, "Item: one velvet 
muff lined with sable." At Venice, we 
find a trace of the muff toward the end 



of the fifteenth century. Celebrated 
court ladies and women of noble birth 
carried muffs, which served as nests 
for minute dogs, and an engraving of 
that date represents a beautiful Vene- 
tian, who appears to be calling the 
attention of her lover to the gambols 
of her pet dogs with their muffs. 

The most celebrated and charming 
picture in which a muff is shown is 
that exquisite painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, entitled "The Young Girl 
with a Muff," which forms a part of the 
fine collection of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford. Nothing could be more delicate 
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than this work. The young English 
girl seems to be rather passing across 
the canvas than fixed upon it, so won- 
derful is the skill with which the artist 
has depicted the walking motion —the 
body inclined a little forward* and the 
head to one side. This woman's bust, 
cut off at the muff, is so fine and fresh 
in tone, so radiantly original in design, 
that it would suffice alone to establish 
the immortal renown of Reynolds, for 
into this work the artist has put the 
quintessence of womanliness, the ideal 
of the most exquisite English loveliness, 
and has rendered it a memorable type 
of chilly beauty. 

Neither must we pass over the por- 
trait of Mrs. Siddons, in the charm 
of her twenty-ninth year, painted by 
Gainsborough in 1784. This picture, 
exhibited at Manchester in 1857, is now 
in the National Gallery. This charming 
lady, clad in a light blue and white 
striped dress,. with a buff shawl half 
falling from her shoulders, wears a 
large black felt hat, trimmed with 
feathers (one of those hats which have 



done more toward the vulgarization of 
Gainsborough's renown than all his 
studies and portraits). Mrs. Siddons is 
seated, holding on her knee, in her 
left hand, a comfortable muff of fox 
or Siberian squirrel, caressing the fur 
with her right hand, as if to show off 
the beauty and whiteness of her taper- 
ing fingers. This is the masterpiece 
of a master who has, it is but just to 
remark, the most beautiful face in the 
world to portray. But, without further 
reference to the English school, has 
not France that luminous portrait of 
Mme. Vigee Lebrun, in which the muff, 
raised nearly as high as her head, 
shows the brilliancy of its golden skin, 
tawny as the locks of a Venetian 
courtesan; — this wonderful picture, 
dating from the close of the eighteenth 
century, appears in all its splendor in 
the square salon of the Musee du Lou- 
vre, killing by its brightness and light, 
the magisterially dark pictures of the 
beginning of the century, which are its 
nearest neighbors. 

Octave Uzanne. 

Translated by Fannie M. Atwell. 
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fT^M^S^l HE organizers of this ex- 
^§B^5v hibft* 011 are t0 b e con ~ 
bvfll^S g ratu ^ ate< ^ on ^e very 
^^JLvg J\ legitimate success of their 
undertaking. Installed in the new Hotel 
de Ville, the Exposition occupied the 
whole building. On the ground-floor 
was to be found the modern display, 
the Limoges porcelain, and ascending 
on either side a staircase, sumptuously 
decorated with the tapestries of Aubus- 
son and Gobelin, one found the show- 
cases of past expositions. 



Nothing remains to be said concern- 
ing the Limoges porcelain ; the whole 
world has seen and admired it. Obliged 
to sell in order, to live, a state of affairs 
Which has never disquieted the Sevres 
manufacturers, the factories at Limoges 
have sought by the variety and form of 
their work to seduce the purchaser. It 
is probably because the factories at 
Sevres are not forced to sell that they 
continue to produce forms which date 
from the best days of the Empire and 
the Restoration. 



